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CARTHAGE ANCIENT AND MODERN 


By Francis W. KELSEY 


In the brilliant article below—one of the most illuminating and comprehensive that has ever come 
from the pen of its noted author—Professor Kelsey presents in non-technical language his report to 


The Archaeological Society of Washington. 


The Carthage explorations promoted by this Society 


went forward with the assistance of the Universities of Michigan and Rochester, under Dr. Kelsey's 


leadership. 


informal verbal report. 


On November 12, 1925, in a notable address before the Society, Dr. Kelsey made an 
This paper renders that report in complete and permanent form. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE R. SWAIN, PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE NEAR EAST RESEARCH, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


says the historian Mommsen, 
“Carthage held in every respect 

the first place among the states of 
antiquity. At the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war this Phoenician city was, 
according to the testimony of the first 
of Greek historians, financially superior 
to all the Greek states, and its revenues 
were compared to those of the Great 
King [the king of Persia]. “ Polybius 
calls it the wealthiest city in the world.” 
The reasons for the rise of Carthage 
to wealth and power are not far to seek. 
While the city was probably founded 
in the latter part of the ninth century 
before Christ, the name in the Phoeni- 
cian language means ‘‘New-town.”’ 
Whether the “Old-town”’ implied by 
such a characterization was the still 


F ROM a financial point of view,”’ 





older Phoenician colony Utica—only 
a few leagues away, near the mouth of 
the river Bagradas—or the parent-city 
Tyre, it does not concern us to know; 
for from Tyre the colonists brought the 
tradition and practice of acquiring gain 
by commerce. ‘The words of the pro- 
phet Ezekiel addressed to Tyre as “the 
merchant of the peoples unto many 
isles’? would later have been equally 
applicable to Carthage, which by reason 
of certain advantages rapidly out- 
stripped all the other Phoenician col- 
onies about the Western Mediterra- 
nean, and even cast into the shade the 
prosperity of the older cities of the 
Syrian coast. 

These advantages were in part eco- 
nomic and in part political. From 
Cape Bon, the Roman Promontory of 
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MAP OF THE REGION OF CARTHAGE IN ANCIENT TIMES 


Carthage, ancient Carthago, was built on a small promontory of irregular shape which projects eastward into the gulf 

of Tunis. To the north, and slightly west, lay the still earlier Phoenician colony Utica. On the coast to the south 

was Hadrumetum, also an early Phoenician colony. Below Hadrumetum was Thapsus, which is best known from 
Caesar's decisive defeat of the Pompeian forces in the vicinity in 46 B. C. 
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Mercury, the coast-line follows a south- 
erly trend io the borders of Tripoli. 
But west of Cape Bon there is a deep 
southerly indentation, which is now 
called the Gulf of Tunis, but in anti- 
quity was apparently the Bay of 
Utica. In this corner of Africa there 
are mountains, marshes and some 
stretches of desert, yet there is much 
fertile soil; and a glance at the map is 
sufficient to indicate to the student of 
trade-routes the inevitableness of the 
development of a dominant center of 
trade in the region, serving not only 
the country round about but also 
more distant productive tracts and 
oases reached by caravan. Utica 
might have gained the ascendency had 
not the treacherous Bagradas, now the 
Medjerda, gradually silted up her har- 
bor. Today the site of Utica is chiefly 
grazing land—part of a great French 
estate prospering under scientific man- 
agement—and remnants of ancient 
masonry here and there still project 
above the uneven contours of the 
ground. . 

Primarily commercial and not mili- 
tary in purposes and institutions, Car- 
thage was for several centuries politi- 
cally fortunate. Her organization as a 
city-state was sufficiently stable to 
safeguard against the instability of 
crass tyrannies. The native popula- 
tions of this part of Africa were in- 
capable of developing coherent mili- 
tary resistance strong enough to force 
the Phoenician intruders, who withal 
were shrewd in dealing with less ad- 
vanced races, back upon the sea; and 
Carthage was far enough West to be 
unjeopardized by the aggressions of 
Egyptian or Assyrian or Persian kings. 
By virtue of colonization and trade she 
became the administrative center of an 
empire, having under her control ex- 
tensive possessions in Africa, Spain, 


Sardinia and Sicily; upon the Western 
Mediterranean she was supreme, and 
we are told that if trading ships of other 
peoples came within her maritime 
domain, their crews were promptly 
thrown overboard. The population of 
Carthage is said to have reached seven 
hundred thousand, but how large an 
area is included in the estimate it is 
not now possible to know. 

The extension of the dominion of 
Carthage was first checked by con- 
tacts with the advancing outposts of 
Greek civilization in North Africa 
(from Cyrene westward), and in Sicily; 
and in that island came the contacts 
with the Romans which led to the 
final agonizing struggle for supremacy 
of the Mediterranean world. On the 
north side of the Mediterranean there 
was developing a Graeco-Roman cul- 
ture, wherein our occidental civiliza- 
tion had its origin; on the south side 
a Semitic culture, unchangeably Ori- 
ental, had reached its period of bloom. 
The Punic wars started in 264 B. C.; 
not till 146 B. C. did they come to an 
end, in what has been generally con- 
sidered the “complete destruction”’ of 
Carthage. ‘The wars between Rome 
and Carthage,’ Professor Haight re- 
marks, “are but one chapter in a larger 
struggle, the ever-recurring contest 
between the West and the East.” 

The inevitableness of city-founding 
left the site not long unoccupied. A 
new Carthage arose, which became a 
Roman provincial capital, and which in 
time became second only to Rome 
herself in wealth and influence. The 
size and prosperity of the new Car- 
thage may be gauged by the fact that 
in the second century of our era an 
aqueduct was built which is said to 
have brought to the city more than 
seven million gallons of water per day. 
Carthage became a Christian city, 
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with which were associated the names 
of eminent early churchmen, as Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian; and famous Coun- 
cils of the Church were held there. It 
is of record that there were twenty- 
two Christian basilicas in the new 
Carthage, and its population was esti- 
mated at half a million. 

The decline of the later Carthage 
began with the arrival of Genseric, 
in 439 A. D.; he gave the city over to 
plunder, and made it a Vandal base. 
Nearly a hundred years afterward, in 
533 A. D., the successful Belisarius 
entered Carthage with an army, and 
under Byzantine rule the ‘city again 
regained a measure of its former pros- 
perity and power. 

In the latter part of the seventh 
century the Arab conquests spread to 
the region of Carthage. In 698 A. D. 
the Arab conqueror decreed the “entire 
destruction ”’ of the city, and we are told 
that his orders were ruthlessly carried 
out. Carthage all but disappears from 
historic records for half a millenium, 
to be mentioned again by reason of 
the landing and death of the French 
king, Louis IX, in 1270 A. D. After- 
ward become Saint Louis, this Cru- 
sader is gloriously commemorated in 
the imposing cathedral which now 
crowns the height of Byrsa. 

What, then, survives of ancient 
Carthage, either Punic or Roman or 
Byzantine, Pagan or Christian? Lack- 
ing all explosives, neither the soldiers 
of the victorious Scipio nor the Arab 
hordes could have accomplished such 
destruction as was caused in the Great 
War by bombs and shell-fire. There 
was, of course, devastation by burning. 
A grim reminder of the Roman destruc- 
tion in 146 B. C. is the stratum of 
charcoal and other material showing 
the effects of fire, brought to light 
whenever the Punic level is dug into, 


ten or fifteen feet below the present 
surface of the ground; the stratum 
shown in our illustration is in places 
seven inches thick. But a post-war 
study of the effects of shell-fire on 
masonry, not only in Reims but in 
smaller cities in the zone of more com- 
plete destruction in France and Bel- 
gium, aroused in my mind scepticism 
in regard to the completeness of the 
destruction of the more permanent 
buildings of both the earlier Punic 
and the later Roman Carthage. 

For the later city, at any rate, this 
scepticism is justified by the known 
monuments, part of which, as the ruins 
of certain public baths, must always 
have been visible, while others, as 
the remains of the Theater and the 
great Basilicas, were covered for cen- 
turies by accumulations of debris and 
earth and have been disclosed by exca- 
vation. We may once for all assert 
that the principal agent in the destruc- 
tion of later Carthage has been the 
seeker of building-stones. His work 
still continues, though now he must 
excavate by digging pits; but for cen- 
turies Carthage was an open quarry, 
from which materials of construction 
were extracted not only for the building 
of Tunis—the commercial and political 
successor of Carthage—but for remote 
cities; it was a seemingly inexhaustible 
store of rare and precious marbles and 
porphyries and granites as well as of 
commoner stones. 

In consequence, when the French 
established an orderly government in 
Tunisia, and in accordance with the 
French cultural tradition began to 
take account of such ruins as seemed to 
possess artistic or historical interest, 
the site of Carthage, with the land 
along the shore immediately north and 
south, was for the most part open 
country, with two or three Arab vil- 
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EXCAVATION IN PROGRESS, ON THE SO-CALLED HILL OF JUNO, 1925 


The massive vaults are of Roman construction and form part of a series which supported the foundation of a Roman villa. On 


simliar vaults at the left 


lages, which in part utilized the great 
ancient cisterns, or reservoirs, as habi- 
tations; only a few ruins obstructed the 
view as one looked in all directions 
from the height of Byrsa. As usually 
happens in the case of deserted or 
ruined cities, a thick layer of soil had 
accumulated above the debris caused 
by the crumbling of masonry, but 
loose stones and projecting walls had 
been the prey of builders. 

Such, in general, was the aspect of 
the site as late as 1893, when I first 
made a study of it. The Cathedral 
and some other modern buildings were 
already conspicuous upon the Byrsa, 
but there were not even fences to 
prevent the pedestrian from walking 
over most of the site, and no objection 
was raised if he followed the paths 
among the growing crops where the 
land was under tillage. 
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not shown in the illustration—mosaic floors are preserved. 


But further detail is needless. Not- 
withstanding the destruction of ancient 
masonry projecting above the surface, 
we might well assume that the founda- 
tions of important buildings of later 
Carthage, and much else of interest, 
lie hidden in the accumulated earth. 
This supposition is borne out by the 
important discoveries made upon the 
site and recorded not merely in the 
reports of excavations but in the 
guidebooks, though thus far the ex- 
cavations have been made without 
reference to a comprehensive plan and 
have tested only a small portion of the 
area. Even the location of the Roman 
forum has not yet been determined. 

Of the Punic period important 
tombs, excavated chiefly by Pere A. 
Delattre, have yielded amazing finds, 
which are fruitful for the reconstruction 
of certain aspects of Carthaginian 
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CHRISTIAN LAMP, OF TERRA COTTA 


This lamp was found in the area of Tanit, near the surface. The 

nozzle, with the large hole for the wick, is slightly broken, as is also 

the handle at the opposite end. The monogram is made up of the 
first two letters of the Greek name for Christ. 


culture; these are made accessible to 
scholars and other visitors in the well- 
arranged Museum of St. Louis near 
the Cathedral, and are described in the 
articles and monographs (comprising 
220 titles) in which this savant has 
given his discoveries to the world. 
That much else of a different sort sur- 
vives from the Punic past is implied by 
the finds in the area of Tanit. Surely 
the site of ancient Carthage ought to 
be systematically explored by trial 
excavations, with the complete un- 
-arthing of important finds, as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the 
cultures that flourished there. 

At the present time such exploration 
involves difficulties that are far more 
serious that those ordinarily presented 
by sites not actually covered by 


modern cities, as are the sites of 
ancient Rome, Athens, and Constan- 
tinople. For in recent decades Tunis 
has more than doubled its population 
and has so increased in riches that its 
European element craves the luxury 
of suburban residence. In summer the 
heat of Tunis, which is low and close 
to bodies of shallow water, becomes 
oppressive, while on the site of Car- 
thage, ten miles away, fresh breezes 
blow in from the sea. The most de- 
sirable part of the site has been made 
accessible by an electric railway which 
starts at Tunis and runs between the 
shore and the height of Byrsa; there 
are comfortable three-car trains twice 
or three times an hour in the daytime, 
and at the station of Carthage, which 
is at the foot of the Byrsa, as well as 
at other stations, twice a week in the 
season a placard advertises a theater 
train, “Train du Théatre,’’ for the 
late evening. The site has been di- 





EVIDENCES OF BURNING, AREA OF TANIT 


Part of a narrow vertical section of earth on the northeast side of 

the Stele Area, near the Roman vault. The layer of charcoal and 

other burrt material is easily distinguished above the stele level 
Above is the end of a grave, apparently of the Vandal period. 
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DeEpDICATORY STONE 


The incised inscription reads from right to left. Tt is thus trans- 
lated: ‘‘To the Lady, to Tanit Face of Baal, and to the Lord Baal- 
Hammon; That which was vowed by Yakon Shalem, son of 


Aualat.’ 
[62] 


vided into small lots, of which a large 
number are already built on, and land 
is firmly held at prices ranging from 
forty cents to nearly a dollar a square 
yard. The site of Carthage, once 
placed under a curse by its destroyers, 
is having a real-estate boom like that 
of an American or West-Canadian 
town. 

To Count Byron Khun de Prorok 
belongs the credit of impressing upon 
Americans the importance of salvaging 
at least something from the ancient 





CINERARY URN AS FounpD 


This graceful urn represents the type found in the lowest stratum, 
resting on the bed rock. It was surrounded by a small cairn of 
stones, part of which were removed to photograph it in position. 


site before all the ground is occupied 
by buildings. A member of the Wash- 
ington Archaeological Society made 
the first large contribution, with which 
ground was purchased, and the exca- 
vation of a Roman villa was com- 
menced on the east side of the so- 
called Hill of Juno, a projection of the 
height of Byrsa northward; and in 
1924 the officers of this Society took 
up the question of a systematic exca- 
vation of Carthage. It was wisely 
decided to devote a season—the best 
time is the spring—to preliminary 
work, with the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the conditions are sufficiently 
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favorable to warrant the formulation 
of a comprehensive plan. 

This preliminary campaign was con- 
ducted, with the help of a large staff, 
in the months of March, April and May 
of 1925. A summary report is pub- 
lished elsewhere, but the main points 
may be stated here. 


On account of the difficulty of 
securing land, not so much digging 


was done as had been planned. It 


control of the site by purchase or by 
expropriation and develop it as an 
Archaeological Park. 

But whether the Government acts 
with sufficient foresight and prompt- 
ness to save for science the site as a 
whole or not, there is one special 
excavation of such outstanding im- 
portance that it should in any case be 
continued, under rigidly scientific di- 
rection; that is the excavation in the 





Two CINERARY URNS, AREA OF TANIT 


Both urns are from the middle stratum, and of a buff color. 
height. 
the | handles. 
on the urn at the right. 


That at the left (inventory number, S. 1287) is just over eight inches in 
That at the right (inventory number, S. 1424) has a simple decoration of six incised lines about the body at the level of the top of 

Such urns were closed by a clay stopper which fitted the neck, and the top was protected by a cover. 
The contents of these urns have not been analyzed. 


The cover is shown 
Such urns previously examined in most cases were found to 


contain the charred bones of young children; in other cases, similar remains of kids and lambs. 


is now obvious that by reason of the 
prices at which the land is held, the 
resources of any scientific society, 
even when reénforced by generous 
special contributions, would be inade- 
quate to defray the initial costs, not to 
speak of the heavy ultimate cost of 
excavating upon a site so deeply 
buried. The only agency able to cope 
with the problem is the French Gov- 
ernment, which should obtain the 


area consecrated to the goddess Tanit. 
I commenced the study of archaeo- 
logical field work when a youth, by 
inspecting the brilliant German exca- 
vations at Pergamum, in Asia Minor, 
in 1885. Since those early years I 
have visited excavations in countries 
on both sides of the Mediterranean, 
but I have seen nothing in a class with 
the finds in this Punic sanctuary, 
I have visited no area equally circum- 
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EXCAVATION IN PROGRESS IN THE AREA OF TANIT, APRIL 2, 


Looking toward the northwest corner of the area, a part of which was afterward excavated down to bed rock. 
located on the Plan by reference to the lower part of the gate which is seen in the illustration. 
cleared, and the earth is being very carefully removed from about the lower parts. 


scribed which yielded so great an 
abundance of evidence and at the 
same time increased rather than di- 
minished the difficulties of interpre- 
tation, for the reason that the dis- 
coveries presented more problems than 
they solved. 

The accompanying illustrations will 
indicate more plainly than words the 
character of the finds. The area, so 
far as excavated, is shown in the Plan; 
it is located not far from the sea, and 
near the so-called Commercial Harbor, 
on the west side. 

Here at a Punic level, under a layer 
of charcoal and cinders, stones of dedi- 
cation stood in close array. Some, 
narrower than modern gravestones and 
averaging less in height, bore incised 
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1925 
The precise spot can be 


) The tops of dedicatory stones have been 
At the right is the side of the massive concrete vault. 


dedicatory inscriptions in the Punic 
language to Tanit and Baal-Hammon 
—the female divinity always before 
the male—with the name of the dedi- 
cant; others of this type apparently 
once had such inscriptions painted on 
the stone or on a hard covering of 
stucco, and many were ornamented 
with symbols of Tanit. 

Altogether different were the altar- 
shaped and shrine-sloped monuments 
of which more than three hundred 
were brought to light. There is a 
great diversity in the designs as well as 
in the symbols carved on the surfaces 
of the rough stone used for these monu- 
ments, and on some of them remains of 
a hard covering of stucco are still to 
be seen. 





PLAN OF THE AREA OF TANIT 


The extension below at the right, with the plan of 
a building marked ‘‘ Storage Rooms,”’ is a separate lot, 
on which is a small villa. It was purchased in 1925 
to furnish storage for the urns and other 
objects which were brought to light in the 
excavation. The original area, extending 
between two streets that are not parallel, 
measures about two hundred feet in its 
greatest length. 
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A. Part of the area excavated to the stele level, that is to the § 


bases of the dedicatory stones set in close array. 

B. Small excavation below the stele level to the bed rock, 
which is of limestone. 

C. Foundation of a temple constructed in the Roman period. 
This is assumed to have been a temple of Saturn. 

D. Portions of a rough cement floor. 

E. Trial excavation of 1925 in the unexcavated part of the 
area, which disclosed late walls but no traces of dedica- 
tory stones or urns. This spot is probably outside the 
limit of consecrated ground. 


STORAGE 
ROOMS 





F. Trial trench, 1925, fixing the limit of the consecrated area 
on this side; no trace of urns or dedicatory stones in 
place was found at the lower end. 

. Old trial pit, partly filled up. 

. Trial pit of 1925 which penetrated the roof of a vault. 

his vault is apparently parallel to the other and formed 
part of the foundation of the same building. In this 
pit under the vault dedicatory stones were found at the 
same level as elsewhere, indicating that the limit of the 
consecrated area has not been reached on this side. 

a. Modern doorway, broken into the side of the Roman vault 
for convenience of access. 

. Grave, perhaps of the Vandal period, about six feet below 
the surface of the ground. 

c. Grave, perhaps of the Vandal period, about five feet below 

the surface of the ground. 


ma 
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The area of Tanit was surveyed, and this Plan 
was prepared, by Mr. George F. French, of New 
York. 
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SHRINE-SHAPED DEDICATORY STONE 


In the Tanit area there is a considerable number of stones of this 
type, but no two are precisely alike. The reason for the shape is 
not obvious. Does it perhaps symbolize a mountain with worship 
of some object on one of the “‘high places,’’ of the Old Testament? 


In strata of earth, one filled in above 
the other (the precise number, pos- 
sibly three, is at present uncertain) 
cinerary urns were deposited. The 
lowest stratum is on the bed-rock, 
which was exposed by excavation in a 
small spot at the rear of the area. 
Here the urns were protected by cairns 
of small rough stones laid carefully 
around them. These urns are slightly 
larger than those of the strata above 
them, which were placed in the earth. 
What the relation of the dedicatory 
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stones is to the urns placed under them 
cannot now be explained. 

More than eleven hundred of the 
urns were taken out this season. The 
laboratory examination of the contents 
can hardly be completed in less than 
two years. To judge from the con- 
tents of the three dozen selected urns 
examined by us, and from the reports 
upon the examinations of urns found 
in the trial excavations of previous 
years, we are warranted in believing 
that most of them contain the charred 
bones and ashes of young children, 
while in the others will be found similar 
charred remains of young animals, 
kids and lambs. Especially in urns 
of the lowest stratum are found objects 
associated with childhood, such as 
small rings, beads and amulets. In 
the types of the objects Egyptian in- 
fluence is manifest. 





DeEpICcCATORY STONES, AREA OF TANIT 


In the middle ground is a stone carved to represent the portal 
of a temple, through which is seen a mystic figure, a symbol of 
Tanit. 
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The urns seemed to me probably to 
range from the seventh to the second 
century B.C. But Mr. D. B. Harden, 
a member of our Staff who has been 
making a study of Carthaginian cera- 
mics, has lately found evidence which 
leads him to date the urns of the lowest 
stratum in the ninth century B.C. If 
this dating is confirmed by future 
studies, we may find ourselves on a 
spot set aside as holy ground at the 
very founding of Carthage. 

But who were Tanit and Baal- 
Hammon? Mystery surrounds their 
worship; of their functions as divinities 
little is known. One thing, however, 
seems clear: the dominant divinity of 
Carthage was a goddess, and she is to 
be identified with the Juno whose 


devotion to that city Virgil sets forth 
in the Aeneid—the same divinity whom 
the Roman colonists continued to wor- 
ship under the name Juno Caelestis; 
that is, Juno as Queen of Heaven, or 
as Caelestis without the other name. 
In these charred bones of infants do we 
find evidence that the Carthaginians 
were guilty of the horrible practice— 
with which they were charged by 
Greek and Roman writers—of “ passing 
children through the fire’ to their gods? 

None of the problems raised by these 
questions can be solved with the help 
of information available at present. 
If the excavations are continued, we 
may reasonably expect that future 
discoveries will throw light upon many 
things that are now obscure. 


OLD LAMPS 


(See Christian Lamp from Carthage: Page 61.) 


Through what lone visions did your clear flames shine, 
O darkened lamps of dim, forgotten years? 

What have ye seen of silent midnight tears 

Falling before Love’s sad and voiceless shrine; 

What aged prayers, that towards a light divine 
Trembled across the threshold of the spheres; 

What faltering breath of song that no heart hears 
Stirred the dim shadows of your strange design? 

Ah, now for me the lights of dreams ye hold 


Safe from the world! 


Your cressets of white fire 


Through darkened windows of the west aspire 
To vast new lights and shadows of pale gold, 
Bright, far and strange, yet tender with the old, 
Soft ways of peace, and all the heart's desire! 


—EpitH DICcKINS. 
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A MODERN ARTIST IN FLINTS 


By Harry Harris 


PROBABLE cause for the 
keen general interest in pre- 
historic stone implements 
may lie in the entirely 
justifiable wonder as to 
how they were made. 
The most unresponsive 
imagination can not but 
be stirred by the view, either in the 
field or the museum, of a beautiful 
specimen of primitive stone handi- 
craft quarried and fashioned by the 
hand of an artisan who knew neither 
iron nor the principles of mechanics. 
His methods have naturally been the 
subject of lengthy discussion, much 
speculation, and graphic record on the 
part of archaeologists, historians, and 
explorers, and not a few experimenters 
have attained a degree of proficiency in 
imitation of his skill. No small part 
of the voluminous bibliography of the 
subject is devoted to the shaping 
processes by means of which he re- 
duced his stubborn medium to arti- 
ficial forms, and though it is authori- 
tatively established that certain of 
these processes have reached us in 
unbroken line from pre-Columbian 
times, it is likely that others will for- 
ever remain unknown. 

It is of course obvious that among 
prehistoric workers in stone there were 
specialists and masters whose crafts- 
manship was superior to that of their 
less practiced contemporaries, as mu- 
seum cases and private collections 
everywhere testify. Even among stu- 
dents today who know the mechanics 
of the fracture processes and are able 
to make the most refractory material 
yield to their direction there are artists 
of outstanding technique. Such an 
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one is Joseph A. Barbieri, of Pasadena, 
California, who was recently surprised 
by the writer working out an obsidian 
implement of rare beauty and finish. 
With thirty years of experiment and 
practice to his credit, supplemented by 
intensive field work, an intelligent im- 
agination, and a consuming enthusi- 
asm for the study, the results of this 
student’s self-taught methods can not 
fail to be of interest to both savant 
and layman alike. 

To reduce a nodule to a thin blade, or 
to strike a spall from a nucleus of brittle 





Mr. Barbieri at work with his primitive tools 


stone by freehand percussion, employ- 
ing a primitive hammerstone, a deer 
antler hammer, or any other tool, is 
no simple matter for even the initiated, 
but it is necessarily the first step in the 
manufacture of all flaked implements. 
Mr. Barbieri has a practiced hand in 
the striking of spalls. The shaping 
processes by which the blade is worked 
into the finished artifact have been 
described so often in both scientific and 
popular papers, and have been so 
admirably and completely summarised 
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pee 


No. 4, hard-drawn copper wire makes the best flaking tool 


in Dr. W. H. Holmes’s “Handbook 
of Aboriginal American Antiquities”’ 
(Part I, Bull. 60, Bureau Amr. Eth- 
nology), that no space will be taken 
here to go into them. 

The fact that seems most worthy of 
record is that the subject of this 
sketch as a boy in his early teens, near 
Hastings, Michigan, taught himself 
by long and intensive experiment and 
close study of the rejectage and debris 
of prehistoric shop sites how to make 
flint arrowheads. By the time he had 
reached the age of fourteen he had a 
collection of over a dozen presentable 
specimens which he traded for a much 
coveted spearhead, and was laughed to 


4 








Some of the artifacts produced by this method are almost incredi- 
bly delicate 
scorn on declaring truthfully that the 
handful of material offered was his own 
manufacture. Since that time thirty 
years ago he has kept steadily at his 
hobby until now he has attained great 
facility in the working of flint. A 
testimony to his craftsmanship and 
knowledge of what special treatment 
-ach bit of material may require is 
found in several beautiful specimens 
made by him from Indian rejects— 
unfinished arrowheads cast aside as 
presenting problems too difficult of 
solution. He declares that after close 
scrutiny of his piece of material and 
after proving its texture he visualizes 
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the finished implement before pressing 
the first flake. This necessarily re- 
quires a knowledge of textures gained 
only after long association with these 
hard and tough materials of such vary- 
ing degrees of fracturing qualities. In 
his chipping, or flaking, Mr. Barbieri 
probably has nothing new to offer 
archaeology in the matter of method, 
though it is readily conceivable that 
he has gained his own individual knack 
of directing the pressure necessary 
to control of contour. 

Mr. Barbieri has successfully em- 
ployed all the flaking tools that evi- 
dence shows were used by prehistoric 
Americans, such as mammal bones, 
ivory, horn, antlers, fin bones of large 
fish, wood knots, and even soft stone, 
but has settled on No. 4 hard drawn 


copper wire hammered to different 
degrees of edge fineness as being the 
most suitable tool to engage flint 
properly in flaking. Any workable 
stone is certain in his hands, and one of 
his finest pieces, unfortunately not 
available at this time for photograph- 
ing, is a large spearhead made from 
plate glass for the late Dr. Hector 
Alliot, of the Southwest Museum, of 
Los Angeles. The figures shown here 
present different kinds of brittle stone, 
and include chert, jasper, obsidian, 
flint, quartzite, agate, chalcedony, and 
others. Mr. Barbieri brings to his 


work no mean skill as a draughtsman, 
and certainly this talent influences in 
some degree the symmetry and graceful 
line of much of his work. 
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THE U.S. NATIONAL GALLERY EXHIBITION 
OF SILVER 


From December 3 to January 5 the Washington Loan Exhibition Committee 
presented a magnificent and illuminating display of early American paintings, 
miniatures and silver in the National Gallery of Art, U. S. National Museum. 
The major portion of the exhibits is owned by individuals in the Capital. The 
art collections were too large and too well-known to permit of review here. 
The silver, however, less well-known, is shown in part on this and the two 
succeeding pages. 


A quotation from the descriptive article by Miss Benton of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, written for the catalogue of the Exhibition, gives an idea 
of the characteristics of this early silverware, and the illustrations convey 
something of its beauty and elegance. Miss Benton writes: 


“ 
. 


by the end of the seventeenth and opening of the eighteenth 
centuries, general prosperity, due to more or less settled conditions in well 
established colonies, encouraged a demand for home production of articles 
previously brought over by new settlers, or luxuries earlier colonial colonists 
were unable to afford . . . . The South did not make its own silver 
until the end of the eighteenth century. It is explained that many of its 
inhabitants were wealthier families who imported the manufactured articles 
by which they were accustomed to be surrounded . . . . Inthe colonial 
workshop there were only the silversmith and two or three apprentices. Each 
piece was carried through when ordered, by hand tools by one man, and not 
divided into many separate processes by different men. It was made when 
ordered for one individual—very often the purchaser would bring his silver 
coin with him, and this would be melted upon the spot. Thus each piece 
varies, if ever so slightly, from another, hence adding to its charm. The 
ingots of silver were hammered or rolled out into sheets, the patterns cut out 
with shears, and shaped up over a mould or form, with alternate hammering 
and annealing to prevent the metal from becoming brittle. Handles were 
cast in pewter, lead or sand moulds, and finished by hand-work—chasing and 
engraving, with occasional répoussé effects, were the most frequent forms of 
decoration.” 
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All the examples shown were made 


THE SILVER EXHIBIT 


prior to the year 1800. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF 





The Garvan collection shows at the right, the White case at the left, and the Lockwood silver in the center. 











ROCK SHELTERS AT LES EYZIES, ON THE VEZERE, OBSTRUCTED BY 
MODERN HOUSES 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC 
RESEARCH 


By GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy 


HE American School of Prehis- 

toric Research is, as the name 

indicates, primarily a school. It 
differs from all other schools in having 
no local habitation except mailing 
addresses (one domestic and one for- 
eign); it is therefore preeminently a 
school of travel. Its field is the Old 
World, for it is to the Old World we 
must turn in seeking the solution of 
the problems bearing on human origins. 

The School of Prehistoric Research 
is primarily a summer school, since 
a school of travel functions better in 
summer than in winter. After the 
close of the summer term, however, 
students who have the time can con- 
tinue their work at any Old World 
university center which may come the 
nearest to offering the required facili- 
ties. The School is now five years old 
and at the end of each of the five sum- 
mer terms one or more students have 
remained in Europe for the winter 
termi. 

The School is one of the five affili- 
ated with the Archaeological Institute 
of America, the others being the School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, Ameri- 
can Academy at Rome, the Schools of 
Oriental Research and the School of 
American Research at Santa Fe. It 
has also a working agreement with 
the Archaeological Society of Wash- 
ington whereby the School has the 
exclusive right to excavate a rock 
shelter on which the Society holds a 
lease. The Society also guarantees a 
certain sum annually to meet the cost 
of hiring laborers in connection with 
the excavations; by virtue of this 
agreement the Society receives half 


of the specimens from the site in 
question. 

The School has no endowment, the 
requirements of the annual budget 
having thus far been met by its friends. 
The most urgent need is an adequate 
endowment which will enable those in 
charge to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for Old World prehistoric re- 
search as they arise. Immediate use 
could easily be made of the income 
from $500,000.00. 

Evidence bearing on human origins 
is more eagerly sought for now than 
ever before. The School was founded 
for the express purpose of adding to 
our knowledge along these lines and 
of making that knowledge more easily 
and widely available. It can best 
perform this double service by stressing 
both its educational and its research 
functions, and is already making its 
influence felt in both these directions. 

There is a Chinese proverb to the 
effect that a picture is worth 10,000 
words; if so, then the original is worth 
more than many pictures of it. In 
like manner is a field course worth 
more than one in a lecture room. Our 
summer course performs a service for 
students which cannot be had in any 
other way. In the first place there is 
opportunity to inspect relic-bearing 
deposits and to remove with one’s own 
hands the specimens found; students 
are thus able to examine the very 
foundations on which the science of 
prehistory rests. There are also open 
to them (for inspection only) many 
prepared sections of relic-bearing de- 
posits which are the next best things 
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1. PARADOR DEL SOL GRAVEL AND SAND PIT IN THE 
MANZANARES VALLEY NEAR MADRID. IMPLEMENTS OF 
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THE CHELLEAN EPOCH ARE BEING FOUND HERE. 
2. ONE OF THE TWO ENTRANCES TO THE GREAT CAVERN 


OF ISTURITZ IN THE BASQUE COUNTRY. 


3. CORTAILLOD, A BRONZE-AGE PILE-VILLAGE ON LAKE 
NEUCHATEL. MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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ASSISTING IN THE SUB-AQUEOUS EXCAVATIONS. 


to actual digging. In some cases there 
is a local museum in connection with 
these prepared sections, where a whole 
series of specimens from each of the 
levels is displayed. 

Turning to the great museums there 
are open to us the accumulated riches 
of the past hundred years bearing on 
human origins. It is all very inter- 
esting to read about Pithecanthropus, 
the Heidelberg and Ehringsdorf jaws, 
the Piltdown remains, the Neander- 
thal skeleton and the Rhodesian skull, 
but it is immeasurably better to see 
and even to handle them. 

Again there is hardly an original 
example of cave-art that is not acces- 
sible to us either in the caves them- 
selves or in museums, which can 
be seen in the course of the summer. 
The importance of actually seeing 
the originals was well brought out 
during the past summer—especially 
on three occasions. At the British 
Museum I was preparing for some talks 
to the students later and was going 
over the examples of cave-art. These 
I had seen many times before, but on 
a more careful inspection of a cele- 
brated figure of a mammoth orna- 
menting a dart-thrower of reindeer- 
horn (discovered at Bruniquel in 
southern France many years ago), it 
suddenly dawned on me that this speci- 
men had never been properly illus- 
trated nor fully understood by those 
who had published it. The two other 
occasions were our visits to the cavern 
of Niaux in the Pyrenees and to that 
of Altamira in northern Spain. Niaux 
was the first cavern with mural art 
that the students had seen. All ex- 
pressed surprise at the wonderful exe- 
cution of the drawings. One of them 
remarked: “I had until now doubted 
the authenticity of Paleolithic mural 
art, but Niaux has dispelled even the 
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shadow of a doubt.’”’ At Altamira the 
students were unanimous in declaring 
that the wonderful reproductions in 
color by the Abbé Breuil of the ceiling 
frescoes, instead of being overdone, 
had not even done justice to the skill 
of the Paleolithic artist’s mastery of 
form and color. 

One of the great assets of the School 
is the opportunity to meet foreign 
specialists and to hear them tell of 
their own discoveries. Thus of the 
eighty-eight conferences given during 
the past summer, fifty-eight were by 
forty-two different foreign specialists. 
The members of the School, therefore, 
had the benefit of an international 
faculty consisting of forty-three mem- 
bers, including the director. It is 
safe to say that no other institution 
possessing neither buildings nor en- 
dowment has a faculty of this size and 
one that is so truly international in 
character. 

The summer term opened in London 
on June 25th and closed in Brussels 
on September 25th. While the School 
is intended primarily for students who 
are interested professionally in pre- 
history, provision is also made to 
assist amateurs. Thus the fifteen stu- 
dents during the past summer were 
about equally divided between the two 
classes. The program was so arranged 
as to touch upon every phase of pre- 
history and to include six countries: 
England, France, Spain, Switzerland, 
Germany and Belgium. The group 
visited forty-four museums and sev- 
enty-seven prehistoric sites. Many of 
these sites have been set aside as 
national monuments and are left in 
such a manner as to continue to tell 
their story to future generations. 

Those, in addition to the Director, 
who gave special conferences to the 
School were: Professor G. Elliot Smith, 
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1. TUMULUS OF THE EARLY IRON AGE OR HALLSTATT 
EpocH; NEAR UNDERSINGEN (WiRTTEMBERG). 
2. KOLLERSUMPF, NEAR ZUG, SWITZERLAND, BRONZE 
AGE IV. ExplLORED BY HERR SPEAK. 
3. DIGGING FOR BRONZE AGE RELICS UNDER SIX FEET 
OF WATER—PROTECTED BY A STEEL CYLINDER AT 
CoRTAILLOD ON LAKE NEUCHATEL. 


Sir William M. Flinders Petrie, Pro- 
fessor C. F. M. Sonntag, Mr. Hicks, 
Professors M. C. Burkitt and A. C. 
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DOLMEN OF MANE BRAS NEAR CARNAC, WITH PIERRE 

CHAUDE OVER THE ENTRANCE; THE MAIDEN WHO SLIDES 

DOWN THE PIERRE CHAUDE WILL NOT LACK FOR A 
LOVER. LATE NEOLITHIC PERIOD. 


Haddon, C. Daryll Forde, Reginald A. 
Smith and Mr. Kendrick, Dr. Bather, 
Messrs. Hopwood and Barlow, Mr. 
and Mrs. B. H. Cunnington, Guy 
Maynard and Fred Snare in England; 
the Abbés H. Breuil and A. and 
J. Bouyssonie, Francois Daleau, E. 
Passemard, D. Peyrony, Z. Le Rouzic, 
J. Cazedessus, and M. Massat in 
France; Professor Hugo Obermaier and 
FE. Huguet del Villa in Spain; Pro- 
fessor O. Tschumi, Dr. Paul Vouga, 
Dr. D. Viollier and M. Blanc, Dr. 
Emil Baechler and Hans Bessler in 
Switzerland; Professor R. R. Schmidt, 
Drs. Kraft and Schroller, and Pro- 
fessor Sobotta in Germany; Baron 
A. de Loé, Professor Jean Capart, 
Professor Jean Servais, J. Hamal- 
Nandrin, and Dr. Rutot in Belgium; 
and two of our own students, Mr. F. 
W. Aldrich and Dr. A. Irving Hallowell. 

We Americans are so far removed 
geographically from the ground out 
of which the relics are being dug that 
it is very easy for us to be ignorant of 
their existence as well as their sig- 
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Er LANIC (MORBIHAN); A CIRCLE OF MENHIRS (CROM- 
LECH) PARTIALLY SUBMERGED AT HIGH TIDE. LATE 
NEOLITHIC PERIOD. 


nificance. It is this ignorance per- 
haps as much as prejudice which has 
recently risen like a cloud to darken 
the path of scientific progress in 
America. 

Whatever may be the political ills 
of the Old World, trials of science 
teachers is no longer one of them. 
One of the reasons for this difference 
between Europe and the United States 
is explained by our geographic isola- 
tion. The Atlantic Ocean on the one 
side and the Pacific on the other 
separate us from the tangible evidence 
bearing on the great antiquity of man. 
So far as our present knowledge goes, 
the New World might be swallowed up 
by these two oceans without the loss 
of any of the essential evidence bearing 
on the origin and development of man 
both physically and culturally. First 
hand contact with this evidence can 
be had only by a trip to the Old World; 
over there it is already a familiar story 
to legislators and their constituents. 
Our people are not less intelligent; 
they need only a fair chance, which 
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can be had by overcoming our geo- 
graphic handicap. The Tennessee law, 
which gave rise to the Scopes trial at 
Dayton last summer, affords abundant 
proof of the need of just such service 
as the American School of Prehistoric 
Research is giving. 

Perhaps even more important than 
contact with foreign specialists is the 
opportunity to dig. Thanks to the 
Archaeological Society of Washington, 
the students have this rare privilege 
at a leased site—the rock shelter of Cas- 
tel Merle near Saint-Léon-sur-Vézére 
(Dordogne). They dug here for nearly 
four weeks, continuing the work begun 
during the summer of 1924.* A trench 
was cut at right angles to the rock 
ledge from the foot of the talus slope 
all the way up to the overhanging rock, 
revealing evidence of two relic-bearing 
horizons: a lower belonging to the 
Mousterian Epoch and an upper re- 
ferable to the Aurignacian. 

More specimens were found than 
during the season of 1924; this is 
especially true of the lower horizon 
where the so-called scraper-type of 
flint implement predominates. Next 
in point of numbers come the hammer- 
stones of quartzite. It should be re- 
called that the Mousterian or Nean- 
derthal race had not progressed beyond 
the secondary stage of tool-making. 
The only bone implements from this 
level are rather large fragments of 
animal bones with abrasion patches, 
indicating that they had seen service 
as chopping-blocks or had been used in 
retouching the edges of flint knives and 
scrapers. 

In addition, the students dug by 
invitation for shorter periods in the 
celebrated cavern of Altamira, Spain, 
where one of the students, Mr. F. W. 
Aldrich, found a piece of amber in 
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deposits of the Upper Paleolithic 
Period. Altamira is one of the five 
stations in Europe where Paleolithic 
amber has been found, the other four 
being Aurensan and Isturitz in France 
and Kostelik and Zitny in Czecho- 
slovakia. At Cortaillod and Auver- 
nier on Lake Neuchatel and at Koller- 
sumpf on Lake Zug, they had experi- 
ence in pile- and moor-village explora- 
tion covering the Neolithic Period as 
well as the Bronze Age. They also 
dug for a while in a Swiss Bronze-Age 
site on land, an English Paleolithic 
gravel pit, and in Belgian village sites 
and workshops representing two phases 
of the Neolithic Period. 

Actual contact with excavation of 
Iron-Age culture being carried on by 
others was had at two localities. The 
National Museum in Zurich uncovered 
for our special benefit two tumuli of 
the early Iron Age known as the 
Hallstatt Epoch, at a site near Ossin- 
gen. The other was a chance occa- 
sion; while on an excursion with Pro- 
fessor Tschumi of Bern, we came upon 
three workmen who, in digging a 
trench for a sewer, had just uncovered 
two skeletons—one of an adult female, 
the other of a child. It was our good 
fortune to be able to assist Professor 
Tschumi in the removal of the bones 
and the objects buried with them, 
including fifteen bronze brooches, two 
bracelets of yellow glass, several large 
amber beads, and a bone point. The 
bronze brooches were of a type which 
made it possible to refer the burials to 
the second half of the Iron Age known 
as the Epoch of La Téne (about 
300 B. C.). 

Keeping abreast of and in actual 
touch with the latest prehistoric dis- 
coveries is one of the rare opportunities 
afforded by the School, and it might 
not be amiss to mention a few which 
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came to our notice and which we are 
at liberty to mention. 

France-——P. Dubalen and Dr. E. 
Passemard, the explorer of the cavern 
of Isturitz, have just found on the left 
bank of the Adour in the section known 
as La Chalosse (Landes), added evi- 
dence in support of the claim for a 
Pleistocene industry antedating the 
Chellean Epoch. The industry is re- 
ferred to as Pre-Chellean. The de- 
posits in which the very old crude im- 
plements are found rest on yellow 
sands of the Lower Pliocene. Above 
the pebbly layer containing the crude 
implements, there is a_relic-bearing 
deposit with three artifact levels: Chel- 
lean, Acheulian, and Mousterian re- 
spectively. The whole is capped by 





THE ROCK SHELTER OF CASTEL-MERLE NEAR ST. 
LEON-SUR-VEZERE (DORDOGNE), SHOWING THE TRENCH 
CUT BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN 1925 
vegetal earth with objects dating from 
the Neolithic and later. Most of the 
implements from the Pre-Chellean hori- 
zon are fashioned from Senonian (Cre- 
taceous) flint nodules or large flakes 
of the same flint; a few, however, are 

from quartzite pebbles. 

The Dordogne continues to yield 
rare examples of Paleolithic art. Two 
fine figures in relief on stone of the 
wild ox (Bos primigenius) have just 
been published by Capitan and Pey- 
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rony. The legs and ventral portion 
of one figure are hid behind the body 
of the other, of which the observer has 
an unobstructed view. In other words, 
the artist has deftly rendered the profile 
of two oxen standing side by side as 
they would appear to a beholder in a 
more elevated position. The loose 
stone on which these figures are carved 
was found in the floor deposits of the 
rock shelter known as ‘“Fourneau du 
Diable”’ in the commune of Bourdeilles; 
it has been removed to the Musée du 
Chateau at Les Eyzies. The figures 
have been referred to a late phase of 
the Solutrean Epoch. 
Switzerland.—Since 1923 Baechler 
has explored Wildenmannilisloch, a cav- 
ern in the canton of St. Gall on the 
northern slopes of the Kurfiirsten at 
an elevation of 1600 meters (5253 feet) 
above the sea. Culturally and chrono- 
logically, as well as geographically, 
Wildenmannlisloch links Wildkirchli 
with Drachenloch. It lies some 20 
kilometers (12.5 miles) southwesterly 
from the Ebenalp (Wildkirchli) from 
which it can be reached by way of the 
Rotsteinpass, and some 30 kilometers 
(18.75 miles) northwesterly from Dra- 
chenloch. The stone and bone in- 
dustry as well as the fauna resemble 
the fauna and industry from Wild- 


kirchli and Drachenloch. These re- 
mains are found at two successive 


occupation levels which are interca- 
lated between two glacial deposits of 
clay—Riss below and Wiirm above. 

One of the finds at Wildenmannlis- 
loch may serve to throw light on how 
man first came to be an artist. There 
is now a good deal of cumulative evi- 
dence pointing to the influence of 
fortuitous resemblances in nature to 
animal forms as bearing on primitive 
man’s nascent artistic bent. Once de- 
tected, natural effigies would be 
gathered and treasured, and means 
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would eventually be found to supple- 
ment and improve on nature’s hap- 
hazard creations, as in the case of the 
mammoth from Unter Wisternitz. The 
specimen in question from Wilden- 
mannlisloch consists of a piece of lower 
jaw of the cave-bear which bears a 
striking resemblance to a human head 
and body; the concavity of the socket 
that held the canine forms the neck and 
chin. The piece bears evidence of a 
considerable amount of wear, as if it 
had been carried as a fetich. 

In 1924 Professor O. Tschumi dis- 
covered at Moosbiithl near Bern an 
important Joess station with Magda- 
lenian hearths at a depth of 40 centi- 
meters (15.7 inches). This level has 
yielded a typical industry including 
combination scratcher-gravers, blades 
with back worked down, small nuclei 
(all of flint), and bone points. Above 
the Magdalenian level, Tschumi found 
vestiges of both a Neolithic and a 
Roman occupation. Moosbiihl lies 
close to the line representing the maxi- 
mum extension of the Wiirm glaciation 
and is nearer to the heart of the Alps 
than any other Magdalenian station 
vet discovered; it probably belongs to 
the closing phase of the Magdalenian, 
coincident with a much restricted area 
of Alpine Wiirm glaciation. 

Czechoslovakia.—One of the out- 
standing Paleolithic discoveries of the 
past summer is that reported by Dr. 
K. Absolon. It is a great Joess station 
on the northern slope of Palavske 
Mountain near the village of Dolni 
Vistonice (Unter Wisternitz). The site 
is near the southern frontier of Czecho- 
slovakia, about midway between Briinn 
and Vienna. It is said to cover a con- 
siderable area and to be rich in relics 
of the Aurignacian Epoch. The most 
important specimen is an indurated 
clay figurine representing the human 


female and belonging to the so-called 
Venus type. The Dolni Venus of clay 
is a cross between the Willendorf Venus 
of stone found some twenty years ago 
in the Danube valley only a short dis- 
tance to the west, and the Lespugue 
Venus of ivory found in 1922 in south- 
ern France (Haute-Garonne). Other 





IMPLEMENTS FROM CASTEL-MERLE 
1-6: Saw, scraper, cleavers and a slug, all of flint. 
No. 7 is a bone compressor. 


clay figures at Dolni Vistonice include 
that of a human hip and leg, and a 
bear; there is also the figure of a young 
mammoth carved out of a so-called 
loess poupée or concretion. ‘The four 
legs stand out free from the body; the 
stump of the broken trunk had been 
polished by use. The poupées of the 
recent /oess are always small, so that 
this figure of the mammoth measures 
only 2.6 centimeters (1 inch) by 2.1 
centimeters high. 
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LE ROYAL LOUIS 


The fitting of figureheads to the bows and of carved images around the sterns of vessels, which was so much 

in vogue during Pierre Puget’s lifetime, had its origin in the religious thought and practices of much 

earlier days. The high erection at the sterns which carried these decorations derives its name of poop 

from the Latin through the French [puppis: poupe| poupée (puppet, image), or image the Latin races 
erected astern in honor of their tutelary deities. 
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PIERRE PUGET 


By REAR ADMIRAL ELLIOT SNOW 


Construction Corps, U. S. Navy 


HE combination of artistic tem- 
“D perament and engineering skill 

has been seen many times, and 
not infrequently the results of such men- 
tal endowment are handed down in the 
form of beautiful paintings, sculptures 
and other forms of decorative art. 

Shipbuilding in 
past centuries has 
contributed no 
mean share to the 
art of sculpture. 
Even today we 
have in figureheads, 
stern-ornaments, 
gangway-boards 
and in the interior 
decoration of yachts 
and “ocean grey- 
hounds,”’ a wealth 
of decorative crea- 
tions. As far as 
authentic records 
show, the exterior 
decoration of war 
vessels reached its 
zenith in the latter 
part of the six- 
teenth and the early 
part of the seven- 
teenth centuries. 

The author of “A Survey of the 
Developments of Ship Ornamentation 
—Old Ships’ Figureheads and Sterns,’’ 
L. G. Carr Laughton, describes this 
form of art in the following words: 

“In many centuries and among many 
nations, the external ornamentation of the 
hulls of ships has passed through varying 
fashions. . . . The Tudor ships were gay with 
painted sides of many colors, and the 17th 
century developed a taste for extravagant 
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carving and gilding. ... Men demanded in 
the 16th century that the upper-works should 
be so designed as to impart comeliness or 
‘grace and countenance,’ or even ‘tenor and 
majesty,’ to the ship.” 

Seamen even in the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances of the present day argue 
that a ship to be useful need not be ugly. 

It was near the 
end of the seven- 
teenth century that 
the Minister of the 
French Navy—Col- 
bert—ordered the 
discontinuance of 
the further decora- 
tion of French state 
craft and the re- 
moval of gilded 
carvings from exist- 
ing vessels. The 
reasons, of course, 
for this order are to 
be found principally 
in the effect of the 
top hamper on the 
seaworthiness of a 
vessel and in the 
reduction of carry- 
ing capacity when 
overweighted with 
useless decoration. 
The long cherished idea of overawing 
England, Holland and Spain by mag- 
nificence of decoration had in the end 
to give way to utilitarian needs.* 

Among the great masters of marine 
decoration, painting and sculpture of 
his day, Pierre Puget ranked with the 
best. He was born in Marseilles in 
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*In 1700-1703, the British Admiralty issued orders restricting 
carving. The United States gave equivalent decisions regarding 
figure heads and bow scrolls in 1908. 
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AFTER-END OF “‘LE SOLEIL ROYAL,”’ WITH TYPICAL 
CARVING AND DECORATION. THE CARVING ABOVE THE 
TOPMOST GALLERY IS CALLED “‘LE TABLEAU” 
1622 and did much of his work in the 
city of his birth. At one time, while 
still young, he was a resident of Genoa. 
He was recalled from there in 1660 by 
Colbert and was assigned to work in 
the old dockyards of Toulon. He un- 
dertook to reconstruct this arsenal, but 
during his endeavor the yard was 
destroyed by fire. This so disheartened 
Puget that in 1685 he returned to 
Marseilles, where he remained till he 

died at the age of seventy-four. 
Those who have arrived at maturity 
often regard children in their late teens 
as being so immature as to be incapable 
of other than negligible efforts at ac- 
complishment, and frequently assume 
their imaginative efforts to be mere 
flights of fancy. This estimate could 
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not correctly apply to young Puget. 
Some accounts of his life state that 
at the age of fourteen he carved the 
ornaments for some of the galéres then 
building at the arsenal of Toulon, and 
that at the age of sixteen he was already 
engaged on the construction and deco- 
ration of a war vessel. 

Galéres were the principal vessels 
built at the arsenal of Toulon when 
Puget was a boy, but during his 
absence in Italy rapid and radical 
changes in the design of French vessels 
took place. The vessels shown in the 
illustrations are of the type that suc- 
ceeded the galéres. 

Two years after the campaign of the 
Duc de Brézé against the Spaniards in 
1645, the arsenal of Toulon could arm 
a total of seventy-four craft, thirty- 
six ships, twenty ga/éres and eighteen 





STERN-VIEW OF THE ‘‘ Roya Lovults,”’ 
THE XVIITH CENTURY, SHOWING THE 
LERIES AND THE “‘ TABLEAU”’ 


OF THE END OF’ 
*“‘OPEN”’ GAL- 
AND THREE LANTERNS 





THE ELABORATENESS OF FRENCH MARINE SCULPTURE AND DECORATION MAY BE VISUALIZED IN THESE 
UNFINISHED SKETCHES FROM THE DESIGNER’S PORTFOLIO 


smaller vessels. One of these ships 
was the first to be decorated by Puget 
on his return from Italy. It was dedi- 
cated to the queen and bore the name 
of La Reine. This being his first pro- 
ject to receive approval, and to be 
executed by him, gave him great joy. 
So great was this that, after years and 
years of uninterrupted labor, the de- 
signs of La Reine still decorated the 
walls of his bedchamber. They were 
there even at the time of his death. 

At the age of thirty-eight, when 
Puget was recalled from Genoa, he 
stipulated in writing the following 
conditions under which he would enter 
the service of the King at the arsenal of 
Toulon. 

1. I would like the orders to come from the 
King himself. This writing would be easy to 
obtain at court and is necessary for the glory 
of our nation. 

2. I wish to be considered not as a workman 
but as a principal officer. 


3. I will design the ‘‘upper works” only and 
my designs, after having been examined and 
approved by the principal masters Rodolphe, 
Poumet and Coulom, must be scrupulously 
carried out. 

4. I want to be permitted to enrich my 
designs without interference on the part of 
anyone, even officers. 

5. No drawing or picture is to be sent to M. 
l’Amiral or the King that is not carried by me. 

6. A skillful helper is to be assigned to me 
and he is to be paid one crown (écit) a day. 

7. The only manual work I will do is on the 
models and working drawings. 

8. Officers shall have nothing to sav even if 
I cause bronze or marble work to be done in 
my workshop. 

9g. Iam to be paid 4500 franes (livres) a vear. 

10. I do not obligate myself to work longer 
than two vears. 

11. If stone buildings belonging to the Navy 
be erected outside the arsenal, I am to be the 
architect and make the plans. 


M. d'Infreville, director of the ar- 
senal at that time, transmitted these 
conditions to Colbert in January, 1667. 
The rather too frequent use of the 
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ORIGINAL PEN-AND-WASH DRAWING IS IN THE LOUVRE 


words je veux—the prerogative of roy- 
alty—resulted in a delay of more thana 
vear before an answer was received. 
It is certain, however, that inside of 
two years Puget was at work at Toulon. 

This fact was disclosed by a memor- 
andum found in the National Library 
of France in 1669. This shows that 
in February of that year five vessels 
were building at Toulon—Le Sceptre, 
80 guns, La Royale Thérése and Madame 
of 70 guns, Ruby and Joly—for which 
Puget was undertaking the ornamen- 


tation. M. d’Infreville was still the 
director. 
At a later time, during Puget’s 


absence from the arsenal, just after 
M. d'Infreville was succeeded by M. 
Mathaiel, two sculptors attempted to 
supplant Puget in some of his work. 
Rombaud and Tourreau on their own 
initiative undertook to carve the poop- 
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ornaments of several vessels and used 
their own designs and models. It 
took an order from the King himself 
to straighten out the controversy that 
followed this untoward act on the part 
of Puget’s collaborators. It was finally 
decided that Rombaud and Tourreau 
might complete the carving of the 
Royal Louis and the Dauphin Royal, 
but thereafter these two sculptors were 
to work under Puget. 

While searching for illustrated arti- 
cles on ships’ figureheads, the writer 
found at the Boston Public Library a 
copy of Auquier’s biographical critique 
of Puget and his work. From this the 
several illustrations which appear in 
this article were reproduced. The pages 
of the book were becoming so yellow 
with age that it was only through ob- 
taining special plates and being for- 
tunate enough to have the advice and 
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THREE VESSELS, EACH TYPICAL, OF THE FRENCH STYLE OF THE LATTER PART OF THE XVIITH CENTURY, 
CHARACTERISTICALLY CARVED AND ORNAMENTED 


help of an expert on photography, 
Professor A. C. Hardy of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, that 
even fair reproductions were obtainable. 

Many accounts and monographs of 
Puget’s work have been published. 
His works were catalogued in Paris in 
1868 by Leon Lagrange; Charles Giroux 
in 1894 wrote “Les Annales de la Vie 


de P. Puget.’’ This was followed in 
the same year—1894—by Philippe Au- 
quier’s biographical critique. This last 
named work contains many beautiful 
illustrations of Puget’s work. Those 
reproduced in this short sketch were 
selected because they show well the 
two principal types of French naval 
vessels of Puget’s day. 


ARTIFEX MAXIMUS 


He mixes star-dust with the tears of Time 


And therewith sets the stones of quarried Truth. 


So builded He this great cathedral high, 


Throughout whose aisles illimitable sound 


The paeans and the sobs of Life and Love. 


His Universe is mine to worship Him. 


—DUvANE E. Fox. 
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THE LONDON TEMPLE 


By ANNE CHARLOTTE DARLINGTON 


HE Strand, Fleet Street, heavy 

traffic, the Law Courts, shops and 

shoppers, "busses and_ barristers, 
sight-seeing Americans and the clamor- 
ing chimes of St. Clement Dane’s! 
Then a door in a wall, a gateway into 
the quiet past—the road to many yes- 
terdays. 

In the Temple you may choose your 
Age. If you like Victorians, you may 
stroll about the old lanes and courts 
with Dickens and Thackeray, picking 
up local color for Martin Chuzzlewit or 
Pendennis—the Temple is the shrine 
of Literature as well as of the Law. In 
Georgian times there is Dr. Johnson at 
No 1, Inner Temple Lane, treating his 
friends to tea and to conversation “as 
correct as a second edition.” And 
vonder in No. 2 Brick Court, Oliver 
Goldsmith is upstairs giving a supper 
party, while downstairs Blackstone 
complains of this ‘revelling neighbor’”’ 
while he struggles with Volume IV of 
his Commentaries. 

To the Middle Temple in these same 
Georgian times comes a group of young 
American colonials to learn at the 
fountainhead of the mother country the 
laws and liberties of Englishmen. 

Among the Elizabethans are the 
towering, if somewhat misty, figures of 
Sir Edward Coke, Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Sir Francis Drake. The charm of 
the period is kept alive for us in the fine 
old dining hall of the Middle Temple. 

The best features of all four Inns of 
Court are summed up in the little verse: 


Gray’s Inn for walks, 
Lincoln’s for a wall, 

The Inner Temple for a garden, 
And the Middle for a hall. 


The Hall is one hundred feet long by 
forty wide, wainscotted up to the high 


windows. Its hammer-beam roof is said 
to be the best Elizabethan specimen in 
London. There is a Minstrel Gallery, 
a beautiful oak Renaissance screen 
erected in 1574, seventeenth century 
armor and weapons, some Stuart por- 
traits, and a serving-table built of 
timbers from Drake’s ship, The Golden 
Hinde. The Hall was begun in 1562, 
and opened by Queen Elizabeth in 
1576. She is said to have dined 
there, and to have partaken of a holiday 
pudding. The remains were carefully 
preserved for a year, when they were 
incorporated in a second pudding, some 
of which was in turn kept for the suc- 
ceeding year. So through the centur- 
ies, Middle Templars have enjoyed the 
traditional honor of eating pudding 
with Queen Bess. 

Tradition is all-powerful in the 
Temple, and to this day an interesting 
requirement for being called to the Bar 
is the function of dining a certain num- 
ber of times during each term in the 
Hall of one’s Inn. The sociability of 
these English Societies for the Study of 
Law has always been one of their 
greatest charms. At Christmas there 
were always masques, plays and dances, 
and in this Middle Temple Hall Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night was acted in 
1601. Shakespeare himself probably 
played here. 

The Order of the Temple, founded 
for the protection of pilgrims to the 
Holy Land, acquitted itself gloriously 
in the field during the Crusades. Its 
Rules, revised by St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, were severe. The knights 
dressed in white, and could use no gold 
or silver upon either harness or weapons. 
“No knight was to talk to any brother 
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of his previous frolics in the world,”’ 
writes Ringrose in his “Inns of Court.” 
“No brother in pursuit of worldly 
delight was to hawk, to shoot in the 
woods with long- or cross-bow, to halloo 
to dogs, or to spur a horse after 
game . . . Lastofall, every Tem- 
plar was to shun ‘feminine kisses,’ 








needs rear their shrine at home. Hence 
the form of the Round Church, dedi- 
cated in 1185. Perhaps the good folk 
of Henry II’s reign visioned the fine 
porch as the portal to a far country. 
Perchance through it they could dream 
of the East—vicariously, at least, go 
to Jerusalem. Our pilgrimage is back 


Pet pacts 
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whether from widow or virgin, mother, 
sister, aunt or any other woman.” 

The Order’s Rule seems narrow and 
strict, their penances repulsively cruel; 
but the beauty of their idealism still 
lives in the old church of “the 
Virgin Lady Mary.” The Templars 
were Soldiers of the Shrine of the 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and when 
they came back to England they must 
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in to their past, for on entering the 
Templars’ church, we step into the 
Middle Ages. 

Mediaeval strength stands in the 
columns, Gothic mysticism in the 
shadowy arches. All the rich, sug- 
gestive colors of romance and chivalry 
flame from the windows. And in the 
centre of the circle of arches lie the 
Nine Stone Knights—Unknown Sol- 
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diers of the Past. Tradition has 
ascribed names to some of them, but 
their identity is far from certain. The 
crossing of their legs at ankle, knee or 
thigh is supposed to show that the 
knight participated in the First, 
Second or Third Crusade. These grim 
figures do not wear the habit of the 
Temple above their armor, and thus it 
is known that they were associate 
knights. Somehow they seem fitter 
representatives of Chivalry than the 
oath-bound brethren whose lives were 
narrowed by their vows. 

In their church, the “Round” takes 
the place of the nave in the usual 
Gothic edifice. The ‘Oblong,’ or 
choir, was added later, and dedicated in 
1240 in the presence of Henry III and 
his barons with all the pomp and bril- 
liance of religio-royal ceremony. Fortu- 
nately today the ravages of the 1706 
restoration, when “the church was 
wholly whitewashed, gilded and painted 
within” [even to the Nine Stone 
Knights, and their railing, which were 
gilded till they glistened|, have been 
removed. The much-derided Victorians 
in 1845 restored the church to its 
solemn Gothic beauty. 

Bellot, referring to the connection of 
the Templars with the Five Secret 
Societies of their day, traces mystic 
symbols in the features and decora- 
tions of the “Round.”’ He says: 

“The six columns, consisting of four 
pillars each, and connected with the 
twelve columns of the exterior circle by 
arches which produce exact triangles; 
the four doorways and eight windows, 
are the geometric and numerical sym- 
bols the Gnostics received from the 
Neoplatonists, who derived them from 
the secret freemasonry of the Egyptian 
initiations. The resemblance of these 
two circular ranges of pillars to the 
Druidical circles of stones cannot be a 


mere coincidence. Three primary sym- 
bols—the circle, representing the sun; 
the tau or T-shaped cross, eternal life; 
and the triangle, joy—are all repro- 
duced in the Temple Church.” He 
thinks, however, that these may be 
nothing more than survivals of the sun- 
worship from which many ancient cults 
developed. 
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All about the “Round” are little 
arched niches. When the Order of 
Templars was dissolved, and the legal 
Societies obtained their property from 
the Crown, lawyers used these niches 
or booths as stalls where they might 
talk over cases with their clients. Now 
the “Round” is the church of the 
members of the Middle and Inner 
Temples, and Law has taken the place 
of “Tryal by Combat.’’ Where could 
the Templars, defenders of the weak and 
suffering, find fitter successors than in 
these champions of Justice? 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Private letters reported in The New Vork Times state 
that the tomb and remains of Sir Philip d’Aubeny, who 
participated in the Fifth and Sixth Crusades, between 
1222 and 1236, when he died in Jerusalem, have been 
discovered and examined. The tomb is in the court- 
yard of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and has 
been preserved from obliteration by the feet of myriad 
pilgrims only because the Turks long ago placed a 
bench above it. In consequence, the epitaph and 
armorial bearings on the covering slab remain clear 
and easily decipherable. 


Dispatches from Professor Stephen H. Langdon 
assert that in a recently opened excavation northeast of 
Kish, on the earliest Su- 
merian site thus far discov 
ered in Akkad (north Baby- 
lonia), pictographs have 
been found older than any- 
thing at Ur. Numerous 
Sumerian graves, and a 
quantity of geometrically 
ornamented pottery vessels 
are among the discoveries. 


Under the general title of 
‘““The Minor Museums of 
Italy,’ Le Vie d’ Italia pub- 
lishes a series of articles 
dealing with provincial mu- 
seums and libraries from 
time to time. In the cur- 
rent issue Mr. F. Reggiori 
writes of the Pinacoteca and 
Civic Museum of Savona, 
which he describes as ‘“‘a 
typical provincial museum 

not far from the port 
with a beautiful sculptured 
portal of the type so com- 
mon in Ligurian cities.” 
The museum contains 
varied collections of ‘“‘pre- 
historic’ (ancient, or very 
early?) robes, numismatics, 
sculptures, ceramics, eth- 
nographic specimens, and a 
valuable gallery of paint- 
ings among which are some 
especially good examples 
of the Quattrocentists which, 
according to the author, 
might well move many of 
the great galleries of the world to envy. 


Beaux-Arts gives, in a recent number, the highly 
ingenious ruling of the authorities to save the City of 
Carcassonne from the disfigurement with which a 
mercenary hotel proprietor had threatened it. This 
person has planned and actually begun the erection of 
his hostelry, which would utterly ruin the magnificent 
effect of the ancient city walls. To buy the property, 
or to expropriate it, was impossible as money was lack- 
ing. So the Administration of Fine Arts adopted reso- 
lutions limiting the construction by declaring that the 
builder must not erect the proposed second story, attic 
or cornice, which must be replaced by a proper roof of 
old tiles; that he must color his walls to the exact tone 
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MENANDER, FRIEND OF EPICURUS 


of the fortifications nearest the new structure; and that 
all balconies and jutting ornaments or projections be 
dispensed with, while no placards or advertisements of 
any kind would be tolerated. Every admirer of cele- 
brated fortifications will rejoice in this sensible ruling, 
since, for the time at least, it saves ‘‘intact the most 
imposing of the remainders of our military mediaeval 
architecture.” 


A ROMAN HEAD OF A GREEK POET 


The striking head of the Greek poet Menander on 
this page is reproduced by courtesy of the Royal 
Toronto Museum of Archaeology. The remarkable 
likeness to portrait heads of 
President Lincoln is im- 
mediately evident. Dr. 
David M. Robinson, in a 
description of the head pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of 
the Museum, describes it as 
a Roman copy of a Greek 
original, of excellent Roman 
workmanship dating from 
the first century of our era. 
Dr. Robinson continues in 
part: ‘‘ There is little liter- 
ary material for the icon- 
ography of Menander, so 
that the marble portrait in 
the Museum, if it is Menan- 
der, not only is welcome to 
the student of art, but is 
also a biographical docu- 
ment to the lover of Greek 
literature. Menander was 
said to be handsome; that 
he was an intellectual, dis- 
tinguished man of slender 
stature, with a look of sad- 
ness and seriousness, possi- 
bly due to his ill-health, is 
well shown by the accom- 
panying illustration : 
We know little about Men- 
ander’slife. He was bornin 
Cephisia, a beautiful suburb 
of Athens, in the year 343- 
42 B. C. His father was 
a general, but he was un- 
doubtedly turned from a 
military life to comedy by 
his uncle, the comic poet 
Alexis. Epicurus, the philosopher, was his friend and 
adviser. . . . Few surviving portraits show a better 
delineation of character. The Toronto head, with its 
keen, determined look, but a facial expression full of 
grace and distinction—special characteristics of Me- 
nander—will take its place with any of the replicas. 

The Boston head is second, not only to the Co- 
penhagen head, as is stated in Allinson’s Menander, p. 
VII, but to the Brandegee and Philadelphia and Toron- 
to heads. The Toronto head has more strength of 
character and is a better rendering of the Greek original, 
a most effective portrait. It is a great work of art. 
If a Roman copy is as good as this, what a masterpiece 
of portraiture must be the Greek original have been!’’ 
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The Art News reports that ‘‘the cubistic and post- 
impressionistic school seems to be fading among 
American painters. At any rate, that is the reported 
conviction of an observer of 1,200 entries in the thirty- 
eighth annual exhibition of painting and sculpture in 
Chicago. Less than a dozen of this school were ac- 
cepted for hanging, and these few are not the riots of 
color and form of afew yearsago . . . . Whatis 
permanent is man’s hunger for beauty.” 


Archaeology has concerned itself considerably with 
ancient commerce in some of its more unusual phases, 
and ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will present, during the 
coming year, an original contribution dealing with the 
subject. But while the commerce itself has had at- 
tention, relatively litile is published of the types of sea- 
going craft which made that commerce possible beyond 
the limits of the land. In most cases where books 
have been written about old 
ships, the descriptions have 
been more colorful than ac- 
curate, and the haze of 
romance was thrown over 
the subject to conceal the 
author's lack of detailed 
knowledge. Soon, however, 
we are to have a series of 
six works sponsored by The 
Ship Model Society of New 
York, which will give the 
student the actual contem- 
porary scale models em- 
ployed by the marine and 
naval architects of the sev- 
enteenth and_ eighteenth 
centuries. The first of the 
series to appear will be 
‘*Contemporary Scale Mod- 
els of Vessels of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’’ by Henry 
B. Culver. The book will 
be ready the middle of this 
month. 


The ancient church of the 
Cordeliers at Chateauroux, 
France, has been remodeled 
and restored as an archae- 
ological museum, The nave 
now contains many impor- 
tant specimens from Gallo- 
Roman times, notably an 


altar dedicated to the Gaul- HEAD FROM BUsT oF AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS BY 
ish deity Cernunnos. Many JOHN FLANAGAN. UNVEILED TUESDAY, NOVEMBER art.” 
stelae are shown, with rep- 17, 1925, IN ‘‘ HALL OF REMEMBRANCE,’ NEW YORK 
resentations of the deaths of . UNIVERSITY, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


the men they commemorate 
while at their daily tasks. 
Merovingian tombs, beautiful mediaeval fragments of 
sculpture from the Abbey of Déols, part of a lintel 
depicting the Last Supper, and capitals carved with 
historic personages, intermediate between the art of the 
Ile de France and that of Burgundy during the middle 
of the XIIth century, form only a part of a valuable 
and highly instructive collection. 


The famous old Palace of Jacques Coeur, at Bourges, 
France, is soon to be inaugurated as the Museum of 
Berry, according to the Beaux-Arts. Readers of ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY will remember that the palace was 





for a long time the seat of the local tribunals, which 
have now given it up. Jacques Coeur was the fabu- 
lously wealthy merchant prince who did so much for 
the ingrate King Charles VII, ‘‘the Well-Served,’’ 
being eventually rewarded by banishment. His 
palace stands on the edge of the ancient city, two of its 
towers and part of its lower walls having formed a 
section of the Roman defenses of the city. 


Sir Martin Conway, according to the Art News, is 
authority for the attribution to Van Eyck of a ‘“‘Head 
of Christ’’ recently discovered at Newcastle and 
purchased for a relatively insignificant amount. The 
picture is painted on a panel of oak, of which the frame 
isa part. Its value is declared to be about an hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 


Frank Jay Gould has made a characteristically 
American gift to the French 
town of Chalons-sur-Sa6éne. 
In 1907 a German anti- 
quary bought the XVth 
century “Tour du Doy- 
enné”’ from the municipal- 
ity, took it apart and trans- 
ported it to Paris. Confis- 
cation of German property 
during the war again ex- 
posed the stones to sale. In 
1924 Mr. Gould purchased 
it, and at length deciding 
that its native town was the 
best possible site for it, has 
offered it, with all the costs 
of reerection defrayed by 
hirnself, to Chalons instead 
of putting it up on one of 
his own estates. 


The American Art Asso- 
ciation sold in November 
the manuscript of Oscar 
Wilde’s astounding lecture 
before the Royal Academy 
in London. In the lecture 
Wilde disclosed his feeling 
that art is not one of the 
subjects best understood by 
archaeologists. He said: 
““As regards archaeology, 
avoid it altogether: archae- 
ology is merely the science 
of making excuses for bad 
In another passage he 
gives his true reason for this 
pronouncement in the 
words: ‘‘If you are an artist 
at all you will be not the 
mouthpiece of a century but the master of eternity.” 


The Metropolitan Museum in New York has recently 
unveiled a new stained glass window by Louis C. 
Tiffany. It measures 11 feet in height by 8 feet six 
inches wide. Gothic mullions frame an autumn 
landscape under a glowing sunset sky. In the back- 
ground shimmers a lake, from which a thread of a 
stream trickles over descending rocks in the foreground, 
while to one side sombre pines and on the other mag- 
nificent silver birches make a secondary frame ‘‘in the 
brave livery of fall.’ The Museum Bulletin says 
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of this composition, as beautiful as it is remarkable 
an achievement: 

“The window admirably illustrates Mr. Tiffany’s 
methods of manipulating the glass itself, without the 
use of surface enamel, to produce pictorial effects. For 
example, pieces of pot-metal glass may be forced into 
folds and wrinkles while in a molten condition so as 
to give the modeling of light and shade. When the 
right color is not obtainable in the pot-metal, the glass 
may be ‘plated’ or ‘cased’ with glass of a different 
color to secure the required tint. Other effects are 
produced by introducing small pieces of variously 
colored glass, cut to the desired shape, into the sheet 
of glass while it is molten. The leading is lighter than 
in ancient glass, and is used chiefly to increase the 
decorative character of the design.”’ 


The fourteen prize-winning designs in the Lord & 
Taylor international art contest for a symbol of service 
for the corporation, include line-drawings, paintings 
and sculpture. More than five hundreds entries were 
received in the contest from America and Europe. 
It is worthy of remark that the four major prizes, of 
$1,000, $500, $350 and $150 were all awarded to 
American artists. 


MUNSEY MILLIONS TO THE METROPOLITAN 


The most important bequest ever made to any cul- 
tural institution was contained in the recently probated 
will of Frank A. Munsey, the publisher, who died in 
December, in his seventy-first year. The bequest 
turned his entire residuary estate, estimated to be worth 
nearly forty millions of dollars, over to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City without condition. 
Mr. Munsey had never evinced any interest in the 
Museum, and held only a yearly ten-dollar membership. 
His munificent gift was a complete surprise to a world 
which had never imagined the fortune he had laboriously 
built up in a lifetime of strenuous endeavor would go in 
that direction. 

Although Mr. Munsey had never published any 
scientific periodical, his rules of conduct for his maga- 
zines and newspapers were strict and lofty, and he was 
actuated in his conduct of them by clean purpose, a 
desire for the greatest possible degree of accuracy, and 
the wish to make his many mouthpieces serve a 
thoroughly constructive purpose. He was one of the 
towering figures in American journalism, and his 
genius proved itself even to the last by his immense 
gift for the benefit of those ennobling cultural influences 
denied him in the bitter days of his early struggle. 
After he had written that remarkable will, a few years 
ago, Mr. Munsey might have repeated the words of 
Ovid to himself with pardonable satisfaction (Meta- 
morphoses, XV, 871)— 

Tamque opus exegi quod nec Jovis ira nec ignes 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas. 
Cum volet illa dies quae nil nisi corporis hujus 
Jus habet, incerti spatium mthi sintat aevt: 
Parte tamen meliore mei super alta perennis 
Astra ferar, nomenque erit indelebile nostrum. 


What is reported to be the finest head of the Sumerian 
moon goddess ever discovered is said to have been found 
recently by Leonard Woolley and his associates while 
excavating at Ur, Mesopotamia. The head is re- 
markable for the delicacy of its carving, and the hair 
shows that ‘‘permanent waves’’ were apparently in 
style in 2250 B. C. 
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THE CORCORAN’S TENTH EXHIBITION 


The Tenth Biennial Exhibition of contemporary 
American oil paintings will be held by the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., from April 4 to 
May 16, inclusive. The Exhibition will be confined 
to original oils by living American artists, not pre- 
viously exhibited in Washington. Pictures must be 
suitably framed and in condition for exhibition when 
received. No artist may have more than three can- 
vases hung. One entry card should be made out for 
ach picture. All cards should be received at the 
Gallery not later than March 1. Full details of the 
requirements for submission, number and value of the 
prizes, sales, entry blanks, etc., may be obtained 
from the Director of the Gallery, Mr. C. Powell 
Minnegerode. The jury, to serve also as the Hanging 
Committee and the Committee of Awards, will be: 
Edmund C. Tarbell, Chairman; John C. Johansen, 
Jonas Lie, Leopold Seyffert, Robert Spencer. Director 
Minnegerode will serve ex-officio as a member of the 
Hanging Committee. Entries will not be accepted 
after March 6 in New York, or March 15 at the Gal- 
lery. Varnishing Day, April 3. 


Reports from Professor Reisner, of the Harvard 
Expedition, are expected soon to establish the identity 
and value of the tomb discovered last spring in the 
shadow of the Great Pyramid at Gizeh. It is quite 
generally believed to be the final resting-place of 
Senefru, who reigned nearly 6,000 years ago. The 
sarcophagus is of alabaster, surmounted by a solid 
gold canopy. Neither Prof. Reisner nor the Egyptian 
Government has authorized any statement as yet, but 
rumor has it that the splendors of Tut-Ankh-Amen’s 
burial will pale before what is believed to await the 
excavators in this royal mausoleum. 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY EXPEDITION TO 
GUATEMALA 


One of the most important undertakings of an 
archaeological nature ever sponsored by private 
resources has been recently authorized by The Archae- 
ological Society of Washington. Dr. Manuel Gamio, 
the noted Mexican archaeologist and stratigrapher, left 
Washington on January 9 to make a series of strati- 
graphic studies in Guatemala where, as Field Director, 
he will conduct an expedition for the Society. 

Certain areas in the southern Republic have long 
been known to contain archaeological remains of great 
importance, a careful stratigraphic study of which, it is 
believed by scientists, will disclose the time-relation 
between the Archaic, Maya and other pre-Columbian 
cultures of this continent. Such discoveries will 
provide the necessary data for determining once for all 
the cultural priority and sequence of the prehispanic 
races here. Remains have been found of each of these 
peoples, but what remains to be decided, and forms one 
of the most interesting small problems for the archae- 
ologist, is the sequence. 

Dr. Gamio is now on the ground in Guatemala, mak- 
ing his preliminary investigations. He expects to 
complete his studies before the rains begin in April. 
He will make a preliminary report outlining his dis- 
coveries, which will be published in ART AND ARCHAE- 
OLOGY early in the Fall, and while archaeologists who 
have been in consultation on the project do not antici- 
pate any sensational findings, it is rather confidently 
expected that the results will be of high importance in a 
scientific sense. 
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Press dispatches from London tell of a IVth Century, 
B. C., statuette of Socrates recently purchased by the 
British Museum, which does not show the great 
philosopher entirely as the man to whom we are ac- 
customed. The features are those with which the 
world has long been familiar, but the statue, made 
within a measurable time after Socrates’ death, shows 
him not to have been completely bald. The figure is of 
Parian marble and was found at Alexandria. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL 

RESEARCH 

At the meeting of the Corporation in New York 

December 28, 1925, Professor James Breasted, of the 


foundation for any thorough exploration and excava- 
tion of that ancient land. 

A cablegram has been received from Dr. Dougherty 
to the effect that the Iraq Government has offered the 
use of its quarters in Bagdad for the deposit of the 
Library of the School. Much concern had been felt 
for the proper location and display of this library, the 
only one of the kind in the country, and the hospitality 
of the Iraq Government is taken as a very auspicious 
sign, continuing, as it does, the past courtesies of the 
Government. Acceptance of the offer was immediately 
cabled. 

Professor Chiera has received the shipment of 1000 
tablets which he unearthed at Kerkuk in ancient As- 





PRIZE WINNERS AMONG THE SOAP SCULPTURES EXHIBITED AT THE ART CENTRE, NEw YORK 


Professional Class: 1st prize, ‘‘Walrus,’’ by Hortense Keller, California. 2nd prize, ‘‘Torso,’’ by Juanita H. 
Leonard, Connecticut. 3rd prize, ‘‘Elephant,’’ by Wm. P. Bohn, California. All figures are carved from a 
well-known white soap. 


University of Chicago, and President Milton G. 
Evans, of Crozer Seminary, were elected Trustees, to 
fill the vacancies caused by the deaths of Professors 
Mitchell Carroll and Albert T. Clay. 

Director Albright of the Jerusalem School, and Pro- 
fessor R. P. Dougherty in charge of the Bagdad School, 
have accomplished a very useful expedition through 
Syria and down the Euphrates to Bagdad, making 
special examination of the ruined sites along the upper 
Euphrates with a view towards their identification. 
Their reports will appear in the Bulletins of the Schools. 
Dr. Dougherty will now devote himself to a field 
survey of one of the river-beds of ancient Babylonia in 
cooperation with the Department of Antiquities of the 
Government of Iraq. Such surveys are an essential 


syria last winter, and is engaging in preparing them for 
publication. They will fill several volumes, and will 
be published by Paul Geuthner, Paris. 

The School in Jerusalem will cooperate in two exca- 
vations in the coming season. One is undertaken and 
financed by President Kyle, of the Xenia Theological 
Seminary, to be carried out at the Biblical Kiriath- 
sepher; the other by Dean Wm. F. Badé, of the Pacific 
School of Religion, at a site north of Jerusalem. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE EXAMINATION OF 
TUT-ANKH-AMEN’S MUMMY. 


Press reports from Cairo state that the Ministry of 
Works issued an official statement covering the exam- 
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ination of the royal mummy of Tut-ankh-Amen in the 
following words: 

‘“‘On November 11, in the presence of the govern- 
ment and scientific representatives, Howard Carter 
began the examination of the mummy of Tut-ankh- 
Amen, which was carried on in sifu, since the mummy 
could not be removed from the coffin without injury 
The outer surfaces of the wrappings, which were in a 
very fragile condition, were first consolidated by means 
of a thin coating of melted paraffin, after which Prof 
Derry made a longitudinal incision from mask to feet 
The outer coverings, on being turned back, exposed 
a layer of wrappings which were equally carbonized and 
decayed. In these circumstances any orderly un- 
wrapping was manifestly impossible 

““As the work proceeded a large number of inter 


body is that of a male, not yet adult, in a much ema- 
ciated condition. 

‘‘Carbonized on the feet were golden sandals, and 
upon each toe and finger golden stalls. So far no 
trace of documents has been discovered. Both fore- 
arms were loaded with magnificent jewels. The 
jewelry discovered upon the king who lies in a coffin 
of solid gold is far beyond expectations. Work of such 
a delicate nature must necessarily proceed slowly. The 
cleaning and restoration of these wonderful objects 
will begin immediately after the examination of the 
mummy is finished. For this reason and in order that 
they may be transported to the Cairo museum for 
exhibition as quickly as possible, all visits to the tomb 
and the laboratory must be suspended until the work 
is finished.”’ 





PRIZE SCULPTURES OF THE SENIOR STUDENT GROUP IN THE SOAP CONTEST 


(Left) 1st prize, ‘‘ Purity,’”’ by Gwendolen Wickert, Michigan. 2nd prize, ‘‘The Mushroom Girl,’ by Martha 
Eaton, New York, ard prize, ‘‘ Mother Love,’’ by Faustina Monroe, New York. 


esting and beautiful objects were gradually revealed. 
At each stage of the proceedings both written and 
photographic records were taken. Among the objects 
brought to light the more important were amulets and 
collarettes, a superb gold dagger with crystal handle, 
bracelets of intricate workmanship, a large number of 
finger rings of diverse materials, some having scarabs 
bearing the king’s name for their bezels; a second 
dagger even more beautiful than the first, several large 
inlaid pectorals, etc. Until the thirteenth the work 
of uncovering the mummy had proceeded only so far 
as to expose the lower part of the body and limbs. 
According to the opinion of the anatomical experts the 
evidence to the present reveals without doubt that the 
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Later reports, not official but coming through the 
Associated Press, declare that the golden mask cover- 
ing the face of the boy king was found to be attached 
firmly to the coffin, and so could not be removed. 
The objects found in the sarcophagus have been classi- 
fied in three categories: amuletic, royal and personal. 
This makes it apparently possible to ‘‘reconstitute the 
whole royal regalia of the XVIIIth Dynasty.” 


A permanent exhibition of paintings by the late 
Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida is announced by the His- 
panic Society at its galleries, 156th Street and Broad- 
way, New York. The paintings are all devoted to 
provincial scenes in Spain. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Fossil Man in Spain. By Hugo Ober- 
maier, Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology 
at the University of Madrid. With an Intro- 
duction by Henry Fairfield Osborn, Prest- 
dent of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Published for the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America by the Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Connecticut. Svo., 495 pages 
and 181 illustrations. 


That the translation of a book is a 
tribute to the author as well as to the 
wide appeal made by the subject treated is 
especially true of the workin hand. Ober- 
maier is the author of ‘‘Der Mensch der 
Vorzeit’’ which was published in 1912. 
Four years later, there appeared that which 
in some respects amounted to a new edi- 
tion but with special emphasis on Spain, 
and the title was changed to: ‘‘ El Hombre 
Fésil.’’ The present work is a new edition 
of ‘‘El Hombre Fosil’’ with the incorpora- 
tion of additional material up to 1922, 
the time when the manuscript passed from 
the author’s hands into those of the trans- 
lator. The translation has been done by 
Christine D. Matthew with a rare and 
sympathetic understanding. Fortunately 
also for the author, there is an illuminating 
introduction by Professor Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, who likewise revised Chapter III 
of the text in order to make it more simple 
for readers unfamiliar with scientific faunal 
nomenclature. A complete translation of 
the author’s text of Chapter III, with no 
alteration or omission, is given in the 
Appendix. 

To appreciate the meaning of fossil man, 
one must be able to visualize his climatic 
and faunal as well as cultural environ- 
ment, and here the author’s wide experi- 
ence and skilful method of presentation 
make the reader’s task easy. As indi- 
cated by the title the work is practically 
confined to that portion of the prehistoric 
in which fossil man lived—namely the 
Paleolithic Period; the final Chapter deals 
with the transition from the Paleolithic to 
the Neolithic Period. But in its geo- 


graphic scope, the work is by no means 
confined to Spain, since the rest of Europe 
and other parts of the world come in for 
treatment. 

Prehistoric Archaeology is a science 
which is growing by leaps and bounds. 
This is particularly true of that part of 
man’s prehistoric past which is revealed 
by discoveries centering in the European 
field. Among those with a first-hand 
knowledge of the field in question, the 
author ranks among the foremost; his work 
is absolutely essential to a thorough under- 
standing of Spanish Prehistory. 

It is true that many important dis- 
coveries have been made since the text 
of ‘‘ Fossil Man in Spain’’ was turned over 
for translation and publication—processes 
which require time, in the present instance 
two years. One will therefore search the 
volume in vain for accounts of a dozen 
important recent discoveries, and new 
points of view on others, such for example 
as Predmost, now classed as Aurignacian 
instead of Solutrean. 

More than fifty pages are rightly given 
to Paleolithic art, and here the text is 
enriched by a number of illustrations in 
color. The author concludes that the 
realistic paintings of eastern and south- 
eastern Spain came to an end not later 
than the Magdalenian, and should be 
regarded as the equivalent of the realistic 
art of Spain north of the Cantabrian Moun- 
tains and of southern France. Their 
makers were peoples under the influence 
of Capsian culture from northern Africa, 
which was already archaeologically dis- 
tinct from the Magdalenian and Solutrean 
of the north. On account of this southern 
influence it is not surprising that certain 
kinds of designs common in the north, such 
as tectiforms and hand silhouettes, should 
be entirely lacking. This lack is more 
than counterbalanced by the important 
representations of the human figure and 
the surprising scenic compositions—both 
entirely lacking in the Franco-Cantabrian 
region. 
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The last chapter dealing with the 
transition from the Paleolithic to the 
Neolithic Period brings out clearly the 
differences between the late Paleolithic 
culture of northern Africa and that of 
central Europe. Whereas the Early Cap- 
sian is essentially the same as the Aurig- 
nacian of France, the Late Capsian of 
Algeria and Tunis presents neither the 
true Solutrean types nor any typical 
Magdalenian implements. Spain was the 
highway of contact between the north and 
the south and partakes of the cultures 
peculiar to each. In the Appendix is to 
be found a wealth of bibliographic refer- 
ences. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 


The Old Mission Churches and Historic 
Houses of California, by Rexford Newcomb, 
A. I. A. Pp. 379, frontispiece in color and 
216 illustrations. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 1925. $15. 


In this work by Professor Rexford Newcomb, 
the author inspires with the straightforward- 
ness of his treatment and his gift of imme- 
diately introducing the essentials which out- 
line the wealth of his material. In one of his 
most instructive chapters he writes of the 
inevitable consequences brought about by the 
intrusion in Spain of various nations, and the 
early tendency toward the establishment of 
a cosmopolitan civilization and art. Through 
succeeding pages the reader becomes familiar 
with the development of Spanish architecture 
after its introduction into Mexican possessions. 

The graphic story of the missions is intro- 
duced by sub-topics and broadens out with 
increasingly valuable material. Measure- 
ments recorded in maps and plans, and archi- 
tectural evidence brought out in photographic 
detail, emphasize the value of Spanish influ- 
ence in the many Californian adobe struc- 
tures. Prof. Newcomb spent six years in 
his field work and thirteen years of study in 
gathering and collating his material. 

The plan of Mission San Fernando is dated, 
a notation which had been found lacking in 
similar drawings. In a larger reproduction an 
error in the doorway of the right lateral wall 
of the church at San Fernando would be con- 
spicuous. The small arch of this opening 
should conform with the outer wall. The 
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larger opening of this same doorway faces 
the interior of the church. 

Prof. Newcomb tells of the important field he 
entered at San Gabriel, where certain portions 
of this notable structure offered complex 
problems. As a result of his study he has 
suggested a reconstruction of the plans and 
elevations or an elaboration of certain features. 
This is interesting when considered in the light 
of fragmentary evidence. The square base 
of a demolished tower is a part of the plan, 
but is drawn as a pierced bellfry in the very 
pleasing sketch of the facade on page 178 by 
I. W. Hambly. The fact that stone arches 
existed makes the mission church doubly 
interesting. In the architectural material for 
San Gabriel the merlon-capped walls and 
Moorish atmosphere introduced by them is 
reviewed. Mr. Newcomb presents the idea 
that there is more than a chance resemblance 
between this church and parts of the Cathedral 
of Cérdova. The fact that a Spanish proto- 
type has been found adds valuable material 
to this subject. 

References to sources are usually lacking 
in the work, but it must be borne in mind that 
the paramount topic is architecture, and that 
the author through the use of his measuring 
tape and his note-book, his sketches and his 
photography, brought into existence a back- 
ground of his own authorizing. 

There is no better introduction to Spanish 
architecture in California. The material has 
been used with accuracy and consistency. 
Whether one reads of prosperity or of de- 
vastation amongst the missions, the story is 
never overburdened by data but is complete 
in its construction of necessary historical 
data and technical study. 

FRANCES RAND SMITH. 

Adventures of an Illustrator, by Joseph Pen- 
nell. Pp. 372, 214 illustrations. Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. 1925. Boxed, $12.50 


In this, his latest publication, Mr. Pennell, 
with characteristic mannerisms, tells the story 
of his life and of his “adventures,” from the 
age of three to the present. Delightful little 
copies of daguerreotypes point the earlier 
part of the tale, including his school days in 
his native Philadelphia. He says he does not 
know the date of his birth and has never 
tried to find it out, as there are no available 
records and the family Bible has disappeared. 
But I think he must later have discovered 
somewhere the fountain of youth. 
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His ‘‘adventures”’ began when he illustrated 
George W. Cable’s Creole stories, published 
in the Century. About ten years of his life 
he claims were spent in the cathedrals of 
Italy, Spain, Germany, Belgium, France and 
England. 

His account of his bicycle trips with Mrs. 
Pennell, when they were ‘“‘doing’’ articles for 
the Jilustrated London News, and his experi- 
ences with distinguished writers whose work 
he illustrated are in the familiar Pennell 
manner. His criticism of writers, artists and 
critics is sometimes startling, but it makes 
exciting reading. He considers John C. Van 
Dyke ‘‘the only authoritative critic.”’ 

Mr. Weitenkampf says of the book: ‘‘ You 
may be amused, annoyed, enraged, but you 
are made to think—if you care to.” 

His technical resourcefulness is remarkable. 
He made a drawing at night of Buckingham 
Palace, the night King Edward died, May 6th, 
1910, being roused by a ring at his door, where 
stood the associate editor of the J/lustrated 
London News. ‘The King is dying at Buck- 
ingham Palace. Will you go and draw the 
scene outside the Palace?” 

“It was dark and raining, but grumbling 
that Kings should die in such weather, I 
went. The drawing was made by the lights 
of cabs, finished, and turned in that night.” 
Nothing in the entire book is more in character 
than Mr. Pennell’s story of those other draw- 
ings he made of the lving-in-state and the 
funeral procession and the interment at West- 
minster Hall for the Daily Chronicle and 
The Times. 

Mr. Pennell observes that it was a compli- 
ment. Despite the fact that Great Britain 
possessed three Royal Academies and a system 
of government schools for training illustrators, 
when anything was wanted they had to get 
Paul Renouard, a Frenchman, or himself, 
an American. 

In the thirty years the Pennells lived in 
London (until 1917), there gathered in their 
apartment many noted writers and artists— 
Phil May, Sullivan, Beardsley, Walter Crane, 
Whistler, George Moore, Sickert, McColl, 
Henry James, Abbey, Sargent, P. G. Hamer- 
ton, Shaw and many more, a rare company. 
Mr. Pennell’s chapter on Shaw is especially 
interesting. 

His contribution to the art of illustration is 
too thoroughly established to require com- 
ment here. His own frank view is that illus- 
trating must be regarded as a most serious, 
a most important form of art, in which we 


Americans have made a greater international 
reputation than any other country. The book 
is the perfection of the printers’ and binders’ 
art. The author lists fifty books he has 
illustrated, seven he has written, and nine 
more on which he worked in collaboration 
with Mrs. Pennell. That one man in a life 
time could have accomplished so much is 
remarkable and he himself should be called 
the ‘‘wonder of work,” a title he gives to his 
books on the Panama Canal and war work in 
England and America. 

The volume closes with a charming portrait 
of Mr. and Mrs. Pennell by Wayman Adams, 
in the window of their Brooklyn home over- 
looking New York Harbor. 

And Mr. Pennell himself closes with the 
words: “It is good to have lived, to have 
adventured, to have known and to remember.”’ 

HELEN WRIGHT. 


What Then Must We Do? by Leo Tolstoy. 
Pp. xxvii, 4o3, 8. Oxford University Press, 
Oxford and New York. Cloth, 80 cents; 
Leather, $1.60. 


More than two million copies of the Oxford 
““World’s Classics’? pocket series have been 
sold since the publishers began issuing them, 
and many of the volumes have run into ten 
or more editions. The present volume, No. 
281 of the Series, is an exceedingly well-made 
little book, printed in clear, ample type on 
good paper, comfortably bound and _ orna- 
mented attractively. The size, six by four 
inches, makes the volume small enough for 
the average pocket, and large enough to be 
easy on the reader’s eyes. With Count 
Tolstoy’s doctrines we have no quarrel, how- 
ever euphemistic his views of ignorance and 
incapacity, and Mr. Aylmer Maude’s generally 
happy translation and scholarly introduction 
give the book a value which is beyond dispute. 
It is unfortunate that in so otherwise admirable 
a volume occasional blunders of proof-reading 
should occur. 


Manito Masks. Dramatizations, with Music, 
of American Indian Spirit Legends, by Hartley 
Alexander. Illustrated by Anders John Haug- 
seth. Pp. xiv, 211. Cclophon. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 1925. $3.50. 

‘““Manito Masks,’”’ observes the author, a 
professor in the University of Nebraska, “‘is 
designed for dramatic production. . . The 
[nine one-act] plays call for very little in the 
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way of properties or sets, and most of them 
can be presented by three or four performers.” 

Santa Fé, and Omaha, and Lincoln, have 
seen several of these plays in miniature, these 
striking and clear-cut little cameos of the 
Indian philosophy of life. There are elemental 
things running throughout all nine of the 
plays: the gifts of life and death; the power of 
suggestion, not only to the primitive mind, but 
to the sophisticated city dweller who is lifted 
out of himself by the sullen grumbling of the 
drum and the weirdness of some of the chanted 
words; motion and the symbolism of motion; 
the significance of the speaking animal and of 
certain vivid superstitions; the universality 
of love and hate, greed and pride, revenge and 
fear. 

There are many excellent features to these 
masks, so it seems distinctly a pity that the 
author should have had Alan Seeger’s im- 
mortal ‘““I have a rendezvous with death”’ in 
mind, whether consciously or not, when he 
wrote, in “The Weeper,’” the very limping 
imitation: “I have a tryst with death” 
[p. 142], and repeats it on the same page in 
the form of a question, and captions Mr. 
Haugseth’s interesting illustration on the 
facing-page with the same words. Too much, 
too much! However, the book is interesting 
special reading, and Mr. Haugseth’s harsh 
black-and-white drawings possess a power 
which stirs, while avoiding the eccentricity 
and exaggeration characteristic of so much 
illustrating of this type. The reproduction 
of Indian music, including a haunting melody 
for the flute, played from behind the curtains 
while the despairing Coyote dances, is in many 
ways the most interesting feature of the 
volume. 


Dos Constituyentes del Atio de 1824 


}. Bio- 
grafias de D. Miguel Ramos Arizpe vy D. 
Lorenzo Zavala, por Alfonso Toro. Pp. iv, 
121. 2 plates. Press of the National Museum 
of Archaeology, Mexico City, 1925. 

This is a good study of the lives of two 
Mexican patriots during the formative period 
of our southern neighbor’s history. Prof. 
Toro apologizes in his foreword for the fact 
that his study of Canon Ramos Arizpe was 
first printed in 1919; but adds that nobody 
saw his discourse in its printed form, and 
states that it has been greatly amplified for 
the present edition. ‘‘The lives of both these 
personages are interesting,’ says the author, 
“and so decisively influenced the early years 
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of Mexican independence that I believe con- 
sideration of them will amply repay anvone 
concerned with the history of this period.” 


Art in Home Economics. A Bibliography of 
Costume Design, History of Costume, Interior 
Decoration, History of Furniture, Architecture, 
Art Principles and Art Appreciation. Com- 
piled by Marion E. Clark and others. Pp. x, 
66. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1925. $1 net. 

This latest addition to the University of 
Chicago’s Home Economics Series contains 
a bibliography which has been carefully and 
closely edited from the mass of material em- 
ployed by teachers of the various subjects. It 
represents the tested and practical experience 
of a large number of instructors in the different 
fields comprehended in its fairly broad scope. 
Besides the familiar bibliographical data, 
there are lists of pamphlets and magazine 
articles with intelligent critical comment, an 
index of authors and another of titles. 


Felsgravierungen der sudafrikanischen Busch- 
manner auf Grund der von Dr. Emil Holub 
mitgebrachten Originale und Kopien. By J. V. 
Zelizko. Pp. 28, 28 plates. Quarto. F. A. 
Brockhaus, Leipzig. 1925. 


Much has been written concerning the art 
of the Bushman and its possible relationship to 
Paleolithic art in western Europe. Zelizko has 
profited by this and especially by contact with 
the late Dr. Holub. In fact, his work is based 
largely on the collections brought back by 
Holub. The late Professor Felix von Luschan, 
who had given much thought to the problem of 
the Bushman petroglyphs, finally concluded 
they were pre-Bushman. The author does not 
share this opinion. With Holub he believes 
they belong to four different epochs, recogniz- 
able through differences in technique, the 
youngest of which came to an end but recently, 
perhaps not more than 100 years ago. It is 
also pointed out that representations of the 
human form are of the Bushman type. Both 
author and publisher are to be congratulated 
on the fine quality of the plates which transmit 
the essence of the originals to a remarkable 
degree. Two pages of bibliography make it 
possible for the student to become acquainted 
with the subject from the viewpoints of various 
authors and to draw his own conclusions as to 
the significance of the so-called Bushman art. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 




















